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Smith and Hemingway Speak 
at State Canners Conventions 


N.C.A. President Milan D. Smith 
spoke at the annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association and 
Vice President John C. Hemingway 
spoke at the annual convention of the 
Indiana Canners Association this 
week. 


Mr. SMITH IN WISCONSIN 


Mr. Smith reported to the Wiscon- 
sin canners some of his observations 
about food processing and distribu- 
tion in Russia while there as a mem- 
ber of a U. S. food industry research 
delegation. The canning industry of 
Wisconsin was cited as an excellent 
example of how food technology in the 
United States surpasses that of Rus- 
sia. 

Mr. Smith asserted that food can- 
ning is one field of technology in 
which the Russians have not even 
come close to the scientific develop- 
ment in the U. 8. He said that Russia 
is from 20 to 30 years behind the 
United States in food processing and 
distribution techniques, and he char- 
acterized Russia's food processing in- 
dustry as utilizing a good deal of hand 
labor to accomplish tasks which in the 
United States have been mechanized 
for many years. 

In a comparison of canning effi- 
ciency, Mr. Smith pointed out that 
Wisconsin packs about 1.4 billion con- 
tainers of canned fruits and vege- 
tables annually in a state of 54,704 
square miles of land area and a popu- 
lation of 4 million, whereas Russia 
produces about 2.7 billion containers 
of canned fruits on one-sixth of the 
earth's land surface and with a popu- 
lation of more than 200 million peo- 
ple. 


Mr. HEMINGWAY IN INDIANA 


Mr. Hemingway spoke to the Indi- 
ana canners about agricultural poli- 
cies advocated during the recent po- 
litical campaign. He stated that the 
controlled supply scheme advocated by 
President-elect Kennedy's farm pro- 
rum is not needed for canning crops. 

Mr. Hemingway pointed out that 
contract farming, first developed by 


the canning industry, is acclaimed by 
most farm experts as the most effec- 
tive means of strengthening the farm- 
er’s marketing position. 


“Contracting for a canning crop 
acreage, before the farmer incurs any 
expense connected with the produc- 
tion of his crop, provides complete 
freedom for the farmer to make his 
choice as between the price offered him 
for his canning crop, and his oppor- 
tunity to use that same land for other 
crops,” Mr. Hemingway stated. 

He explained that the farmer has 
an alternative opportunity to decide 
whether to grow crops supported by 
government programs or canning 
crops. “This opportunity would have 
a major effect on the price the farmer 
would consider acceptable for growing 
canning crops.” 

Mr. Hemingway also pointed out 
that the election returns indicated 
that Senator Kennedy's controlled 
supply program is not acceptable to 
farmers in Indiana and most of the 
other Midwest states, and that legis- 
lation to implement such a program 
will not be easy to get through Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Hemingway stated that the 
agricultural planners of the new ad- 
ministration would do well to consider 
the successful pattern that canners 
and their growers have developed 
down through the years. Canning 
crops are not supported with a parity 
price nor other federal aids and such 
help has never been asked. Nonethe- 
less, canning crops have not created 
surpluses burdensome to the taxpayer. 
It is in the agricultural crops that 
have been supported that the expen- 
sive, distress surpluses have devel- 
oped, he said. Yet, “the marketing 
system devised by the canning indus- 
try and now in effect throughout the 
industry provides a satisfactory in- 
come to growers of canning crops as 
measured by the standard in the Ken- 
nedy program,” he said. 

Highlights of the Smith and Hem- 
ingway speeches were reported in 
press releases issued by the N.C.A. 
Information Division to newspapers 
and radio-TV outlets in Wisconsin 
and Indiana as well as to the local and 
national wire services and trade 
papers. 


Color Additives Developments 


Answers to the color additives 
questionnaire recently mailed to can- 
ners are coming in at a substantial 
rate. It is evident, however, that 
information should also have been re- 
quested as to the products in which 
any additives are used. Canners who 
have not yet returned the question- 
naire are requested to include this 
information, and those who have al- 
8 replied are also urged to furnish 
* 


An open meeting to discuss proposed 
general regulations under the Color 
Additives Amendment and receive 
suggestions thereon was held Novem- 
ber 17 at the invitation of the Food 
and Drug Administration, and at- 
tended by more than 100 representa- 
tives of industry and allied organiza- 
tions. The general regulations when 
finally adopted are expected to resolve 
many of the questions now current as 
to what products and ingredients will 
be affected by the Amendment, and 
in what way. 


1960 Pack of Canned Corn 


The 1960 pack of canned sweet corn 
totaled 34,435,087 actual cases com- 
pared with the 1959 pack of 40,160,497 
cases, according to a report by the 
N.C.A. Division of Statistics. 

On the basis of standard cases of 
24/303’s, the 1960 pack amounted to 
35,275,624 cases compared with the 
1959 pack of 41,231,575 cases. 

The totals do not include field corn, 
corn on the cob, succotash, or any 
other mixtures with ingredients other 
than peppers. 

The pack was smaller than the 1959 
pack in all important states except 
Maryland. 

The total canner supply of canned 
corn for the 1960-61 season is 37.4 
million cases, 13 percent less than the 
supply at the start of the 1959-60 
season. This year’s supply is 6 per- 
cent less than last year’s shipments. 
All of this shortage is attributable 
to the decrease in the supply of golden 
varieties, which is 8 percent less than 
last year’s shipments. The 1960-61 
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supply of white varieties is 16 percent 
more than last year’s shipments. 

The greatest supply deficiency, in 
relation to last year’s shipments, is 
reflected in the supply of 12-0. vac- 
uum cans, which is 23 percent less 
than 1959-60 shipments, and in the 
supply of No. 10’s, both whole kernel 
golden and cream style golden, 


1957 19058 1050 1060 
(mi! of actual cases) 


Puck ee 37.5 32.1 40.2 4.4 
Canner supply... 44.1 37.3 42.0 37.4 
Canner shipments... 37.9 4.6 30.9 


1960 Pack oF CANNED CORN BY 
CONTAINER SIZE 


Container Size 1950 1900 
(actual cases) 

8% Short and Tall... 4.468,011 3,247,080 
12Z Vacuum . 8,494,067 6,257,008 
No. 303 and 00 24.735,.000 22,258,086 
No. 10 3,328,208 2,510,541 
Miscellancous 104,452 161.777 
U. 8. Total 40,100,497 34,435 087 


Spinach for Processing 


The production of fall spinach for 
processing is forecast at 22,000 tons, 
28 percent more than was harvested 
in the fall of 1959 but 15 percent be- 
low the 10-year average, according to 
the Crop Reporting Board of USDA. 

Oklahoma and Arkansas account for 
a large portion of the expected in- 
crease over last year's production. The 
acreage planted in those states is 
smaller than a year earlier but they 
expect to harvest a much higher per- 
cent of the acreage. Loss of acreage 
from flooding was heavy there last 
year. Washington, with a small in- 
crease in acreage and expected yield, 
will have more production this year 
than last. 


10-year Por- 

Reasonal Group Indi- cent 
and State cated change 
from 

(tone) (tons) (tons) 19050 

Winter 2,800 4,400 6,650 + 51 


Karly spring 50,800 64,000 65,000 4+ 2 


Late spring 17.100 61.300 56.700 — 8 


Fall 
Arkansas 1.300 wo 2,000 +12 
Oklahoma.... 1.000 wo 064,200 +445 
Washington. 4.500 4.500 5.100 + 18 
Other states! 19.000 11,120 11,700 + 5 
Group total 26.000 17.120 22,000 + 28 
U. 8. Total 124.400 147,420 151,250 + 3 


1 1057 58; extimates not available for prior 
years, 'C'nlif., Md. N. J., N. V., Pa, 
and Ve. 


1960 PACK OF CANNED Corn BY STATE AND VARIETY 


Region and State 


East: 

Maine. Vt., and N. I. 
Maryland. 
Pennsylvania 
Other states. . 


Midwest: 
Indiana 

II. and Minn... 
Wisconsin 

lowa * 
Other states 


Wostern states 


U. 8. Total. 


(a) Included in other states. 


1950 1 
White Golden White Golden 
(actual cases) (actual cases) 

587. 007 
1,337,008 ... 1,087 760 
441,087 1,476,071 450,007 1,970,028 
174,808 402,072 171 046 374.006 
103.622 7. 222 
(a) 710.043 (a) 544.877 

(a) (a) (a) (a) 
1,767,930 14,320,037 2,060,287 12,747,050 
280.839 9.512.983 168.070 7.883. 200 
(a) 1,004 565 (a) 592.181 
470.901 1.004 084 104,705 042,450 
5.467 447 4.882.704 


3,195,625 47,024,872 3,042,175 31,302,012 


1959-60 Pack of Saverkraut 


(N. C. A. Division of Statistics in 
cooperation with the National 
Kraut Packers Association) 


1958 50 1950-00 
State (actual cases) 

New York... 2,431,000 2,105,085 
Ohio, Mich, and Ind. . 1,218,268 022,712 
Wisconsin. 1,035,002 1,475,084 
Weat 711.588 940. 627 
Other states. ‘ 762,218 846384 
V. S. Total 7,050,371 6,280,402 


On the basis of standard cases of 24 /303's, the 
1060 pack amounted to 8,220,253 cases compared 
with the 1959 pack of 0,315,556 canes. 

West: Colo,, Oro, Utah, and Wash. Other states: 
Conn., III., Mass., Mo., N. C., Pa., Tenn, and 
Texas. 


1960 Packs of Canned Berries 
(N.C.A. Division of Statistics) 


BLACKBERRIES 
1040 19 
State (actual cases) 
Northwest 201.045) «150.010 
Other states. . $22,018 127.287 
24.558 280, 847 


U. 8, Total... 
On the basia of standard cases of 24/244, the 


1960 pack amounted to 194,001 cases compared 
with the 1950 pack of 354,650 cases. 


BoYSENBERRIES-LOGANBERRIES 


YOUNGBERRIES 
1959 1960 
State (actual cases) 
Northwest 125,044 92,076 
Other states. . 164,458 28.008 
280,002 121.374 


U. 8. Total 


On the basis of standard cases of 24/244, the 
1010 pack amounted to 76,978 cases compared 


with the 1950 pack of 181,548 cases, 
(ther states: Calif, Pla, 
Mich, Okla., Tenn, and Texas, 


Deciduous Fruit Production 


Harvest of deciduous fruits was 
virtually complete by November 1 and, 
according to the Crop Reporting Board 
of USDA, total 1960 production falls 
7 percent below 1959 but is 3 percent 
above the average for 1949-58. 

Following are prospects as of No- 
vember 1 for fruits for which pack 
reports have not been completed: 


1060 Per- 
Indi- cent 
Crop 1009 cated change 
from 
(thous, of bushels) 1950 
Apples, all 121.787 107,470 —12 
Kast. 58.800 49,810 —15 
Central... 2.112 21.415 — 8 
West. 0.785 240 — 
Pears, all. 30.101 26.408 —15 
(tons) (tonsa) 

Bartlett pears, 4 Pa- 

cific Const states 400,500 416.000 —15 
(barrels) 

Cranberries, all 1,237,200 1.444.000 + 9 
545.000 700.000 +14 
.. 000 8.000 — 
140. 000 483.000 
Wash. 108.000 52.800 350 
Ore... 51,200 30,200 —41 


Cucumbers for Pickles 


Production of cucumbers for pickles 
is estimated as of November 1 at 14,- 
183,000 bushels, according to the Crop 
Reporting Board of USDA. Such an 
output would be about equal to the 
1959 production of 14,214,000 bushels 
but 11 percent above the average for 
1949-58. 

Generally, USDA said, this was a 
good year over the country for the 
production of cucumbers. Most ma- 
jor producing states had a better yield 
per acre than last year. A higher 
nationwide yield per acre of 146 bush- 
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els per acre offset a 5 percent reduc- 
tion in acreage. 


PICKLE Stocks 


Stocks of salt and dill pickles in 


tanks and barrels on October 1 totaled 
1,869,000 bushels, 6 percent less than 
he 12,651,000 bushels on hand a year 
earlier but 2 percent above the aver- 
age stocks on October 1. Of the 11, 
869,000 bushels in storage, 8,916,000 
bushels were produced this year 
and 2,953,000 bushels were carryover 
stocks. This compares with 9,338,000 
bushels a year ago from the 1959 crop 
and a carryover of 3,313,000 bushels. 


Production of Field Crops 


Following are prospects for pro- 
duction of selected field crops on the 
basis of November 1 conditions, ac- 
cording to the Crop Reporting Board 
of USDA: 


100 Por- 


Indi- cent 
Crop 1950 cated change 

from 

(thous. of bags) 1050 

Dry edible beans, all. 18.212 17,881 — 2 

New England 6,820 7. 20 +7 

Northwest 5.051 5.281 —12 

Southwest..... 1.728 1.841 + 6 

Calf.... 4.718 4.400 — 6 

Rice ‘ 54.122 54.218 + 2 
(thous, of cut.) 

Potatoes 243,281 253.784 + 4 

Sweet potatoes, all 18.706 15.510 —17 

N. J. 1,300 1.478 + 1 

1,958 1,000 

5.022 3.770 —25 

Ala. HRA MO 

Miss. ine 1,083 720 
Earl Chapin May 


Earl Chapin May, 87, author of The 
Canning Clan, well-known history of 
the industry, died November 11 in 
Rochelle, III. He wrote books on other 
industries and was a press agent for 
circuses. 


In 1935 the Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association commissioned 
him to write a detailed history of the 
canning industry, and for nearly two 
years he traveled through the canning 
areas obtaining data. A joint N.C.A.- 
C.M.&S.A. committee assisted the au- 
thor in his fact-finding, in making con- 
tacts with informed individuals, and 
acted as an editorial board. Both asso- 
ciations also guaranteed purchase of a 
specific number of copies for distribu- 
tion to their memberships. The book, 
now out of print, was published in 
1937 by The MacMillan Company 
under the title of The Canning Clan, 
and has been an important historical 
reference work. 


School Lunch Journal Features 
C.&T.R. Curriculum Activity 


The school project of the N.C.A. 
Consumer and Trade Relations Pro- 
gram, which brings the canned foods 
story into elementary school instruc- 
tion, was the subject of the lead fea- 
ture article of the November issue of 
School Lunch Journal, entitled“ School 
Lunch and A World of information.” 
The article, by Mrs. Kathleen Doyle, 
teacher in charge of school lunch at 
the Mineola Number 10 School Dis- 
trict, Mineola, N. Y., described the 
various school projects in the Mineola 
classrooms dealing with canning. 

One of several illustrations accom- 
panying the article showed members 
of the fifth grade class completing a 
project showing the interdependence 
of various industries on others—agri- 
culture, transportation, canning, and 
marketing. Another shows the third 
grade class singing the words and 
music of a song they composed en- 
titled, “Song about the Canning In- 
dustry.” Another pictures a bulletin 


Practical Home Economics 


How home economics teachers can 
present meal planning to students in 
a 40-minute homemaking class is 
shown in an article, “Meals in Min- 
utes,” featuring canned foods, in the 
November issue of Practical Home 
Economics magazine. 


The article begins, “Teachers all 
over the country are faced with the 
40-minute homemaking period. How 
can students learn the fundamentals 
of planning and preparing nutritious 
meals for the family in a limited time 
and stay within an established bud- 
get? 

“It can be done by selecting menus 
which are economical and quick to pre- 
pare and which illustrate all the basics 
of balanced nutrition and a variety 
of cooking techniques. A canned foods 
menu suits this purpose admirably, 
for the girls have a choice of over 
1,200 different foods which lend them- 
selves to variations and quick prepa- 
ration.” 

Canned foods included in the menus 
are vegetable juice, boned chicken, 
sliced pineapple, dark sweet cherries, 
pineapple juice, red kidney beans, 
whole kernel corn, tomatoes, ripe 
olives, red tart cherries, tomato juice, 
tuna, peas, apple sauce, onion soup, 
luncheon meat, sweet potatoes, peach 
slices, and green beans. 

Four attractive black and white 
photographs of the prepared menus 
illustrate the article. 


board chart entitled, “How We 
Learn,” depicting the progress made 
in their canned foods nutrition study 
in which children helped plan menus, 
and class credits were given when the 
menu they selected was served in the 
school cafeteria. 

Mrs. Doyle’s article showed also 
how the 150th year of canning was 
used to create history projects, and 
how a study of their school lunch pat- 
terns fitted in with the showing of the 
C.&T.R. film “The Three Squares.” 
French menus involving canned foods 
were created as part of language in- 
struction. In many other ways the 
canned foods story was involved in 
mathematics classes, map reading, let, 
ter writing, practical nursing, and 
other courses. 


A junior high school science class 
visited a cannery, and later show 
photos they took and described their 
tour to members of a lower grade in 
school. Altogether, six schools in the 
Mineola District took part in the proj+ 
ects dealing with canning. From the 
Mineola Project a curriculum manual 
is being prepared for distribution to 
other school systems. 


Institutional Food Service 
Subject of New “Road Show” 


A professional “road show” designed 
to promote and demonstrate use of 
food products to the institutional trade 
has been created by James Scully of 
Nejelski & Co., the organization now 
conducting the canned foods institu- 
tional study project of the N.C.A, 
Consumer and Trade Relations Pro- 
gram. Members of the C.&T.R. Com- 
mittee witnessed a preliminary show: 
ing at their October meeting in New 
York City. 

Entitled “The Wonder World of 
New Ideas,” the show will present 
two-hour programs in 15 cities that 
represent 40 percent of the national 
market potential for institutional food 
products. The production is a self- 
sufficient unit traveling on its own 
trailer truck and including all equip- 
ment and props—lights, music, sets, 
and cooking equipment. A company of 
professional actors and technicians 
travels with the show, which will be 
given in the ballroom of leading hotels, 
with invitations to restaurant and in- 
stitutional operators from a radius of 
50 miles. Each guest receives a kit in 
the shape of a big menu containing 
recipes, reprints, brochures, and other 
material about the products and new 
ideas to be presented. Space is pro- 
vided for displays of the products of 
each sponsor. A meeting place for 
wholesalers, brokers, prospects and 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 21 


12:30 p.m.—N.C.A. Administrative Council 
12:30 p.m.—C.M.4&8.A. Board of Directors 
4:30 p.m.—Forty-Niners Annual Meeting 

5:15 p.m.—Forty-Niners Award Ceremony 
7:00 p.m.—State Secretaries Dinner 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 22 
8:00 a.m.—N.C.A. Legislative Committee 


Committee 
10:00 a.m.—N.C.A. Board Executive Session 
10:00 a.m.—C.M.&8.A. Annual Meeting 
12:00 noon to 5:00 p. m.— C. M. KS. A. Exhibit 
12:80 p. m. N. C. A. Board Luncheon 
2:30 p. m. -N. C. A. Board Executive Session 


2 
6:00 p. m.— Old Guard Reception and Banquet 
7:30 p. m. N. C. A. Research Smoker 


MONDAY, JANUARY 23 


a.m.—N.C.A. Consumer Service Committee 
a.m.—N.C.A. Fishery Products Committee 
a.m.—N.C.A. Nominating Committee 


General Session 

a.m. to 5:00 p.m.—C.M.&8.A. Exhibit 
noon—Food Editors Reception and Luncheon 
p.m.—N.C.A. Research Committee Luncheon 
p.m.—N.C.A. Statistics Committee 


88888888 8888 


p. m.— Food Editors Conference 
p. m. -N. C. A. Claims Committee 
p. m.— Voung Guard Banquet 


8:00 a. m. N. C. A. Consumer and Trade Relations 


280 p. m. -N. C. A. Equipment Sanitation Committee 


a. N. C. A. Annual Meeting and Convention 


p.m.—N.C.A. Labeling Advisory Subcommittee 


Schedule of Principal Events of the 1961 Convention 
TENTATIVE—SUBJECT TO REVISION AND ADDITION 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 24 
8:30 a.m.—N.C.A. Research Program—Canned Foods 
Assure Adequate and Safe Diets 
8:30 a.m.—N.C.A. Marketing Program—FTC Eco- 
nomic Studies and Surveys in the Food Industry 
8:30 a.m.—N.C.A. Raw Products Program—Recent 
Developments in Mechanical Harvesting and 
andling 
8:30 a.m.—N.C.A. Fishery Program—Free or Con- 


trolled Trade in the International Market—A 
Debate 


10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.—C.M.&S.A. Exhibit 
12:30 p.m.—N.C.A. Brocurement Committee 


12:30 p.m.—Joint Allied Industry and C. KT. R. Lunch- 
eon 


2:00 = —N.C.A. Statistical Quality Control Clinic 


2:00 2 — A. Processing Committee on Foods in 
fetal ntainers 


2:30 p.m.—N.C.A. Labeling Committee 

6:30 p.m.—N.C.A. Raw Products Committee 
7:00 p.m.—C. M. &S. A. President's Reception 
8:00 p. m.— C. M. K&S. A. Dinner Dance 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25 


8:30 a.m.—N.C.A. Research Program—Plant Mainte- 
nance and Sanitation 


8:30 a.m.—N.C.A. Marketing Program The Institu- 
tional Market 

8:30 a.m.—N.C.A. Raw Products Program—The Crit- 
ical Evaluation of the Pesticide Screen Program 

10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.—C.M.&S.A. Exhibit 


CANNED FOODS THE YEAR-ROUND HARVEST 


customers is part of the set-up, and 
during the show two “taste breaks” 
are planned in which recipes prepared 
on the premises with sponsored prod- 
ucts using sponsor’s recipes will be 
served to the audience. 

The show is tentatively scheduled to 
open in Boston, September 15, 1961, 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


and the itinerary includes Hartford, 
New York City, Albany, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, Minneapolis, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, and 
Philadelphia. 

Details of the schedules of costs to 
sponsors for obtaining varying time 
allotments on the show, and arrange- 
ments for private showing of a scaled- 
down prototype production can be 
arranged before the closing date of 
January 15 by writing James C. 
Scully, Nejelski & Co., 120 East 56th 
St., New York 22, N. Y. 
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